I   ACCUSE

pretext for severe repressions. His military and political
victory would have been so much less, while lastly there
would have been a strong probability of our being able to
arrange for the evacuation of all, or most, of those who
wished to leave the country for fear of reprisals.

If, on the other hand, instead of negotiating peace, we
had kept up the idea of resistance, apart from the fact that
this was absolutely against the will of the people, the
havoc would have been greater in proportion to the
useless resistance of our forces when they tried to hold the
enemy's advance. There would also have been in all
probability acts of madness, caused by collective panic in
crowded areas and in the villages through which the forces
would pass in their wild retreat, and a pretext for making
terrible reprisals given to an enemy who in these circum-
stances would have won a crushing victory. Moreover,
although as things happened not many of us managed to
leave the country, it is certain that if we had gone on
resisting not one would have been able to do so, since if
France and Great Britain gave us very little help when the
war was over because they did not wish to antagonise
Franco and the totalitarian states, it is evident that before
the triumphal advance of the Nationalist armies and our
disorderly retirement these countries would have turned
their backs entirely on our tragic situation, and the
blockade by the Nationalist Fleet would have been
complete.

I thought much before starting peace negotiations about
the advantages and disadvantages of both courses, and I
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